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THE HIGHLAND BROAD-SWORD DANCE, 


Among the remnants of barbarism still 
preserved in the Highlands of Scvtland, 
is that peculiar dance which is here repre- 
sented. 
practices whose observance has impeded 


It appears to be one of those old 


civiiization, by keeping up old prejudices, 
and preventing the people from directing 
their atrention to desirable improvements. 
Changes in national costume and in nation- 
al practices, including national games, are 
among the necessary steps in effecting ra- 
dical improvements in opinions and the 
state of society. 

The dress of the persons here represented 
is th «'d Highland costume, consisting of 
the net, with philibeg and trews, or the 
Tartan plaid; and bears a considerable re- 
semblance to that of the modern Greeks, 
described in our first volume, (p. 195,) and 





that of several other people in different 
countries. The English expedition to the 
Ashantees, in Western Africa, thirty years 
ago, found, to their surprise, the native war- 
riors arrayed in c oth like Tartan plaids. 


The bagpipe, which is seen in the hands 
of the musician on the left, is used in many 
countries beside Scotland. We have seen 
it ourselves, played by Calabrian minstrels 
in Italy, and have heard of it in Spain and 
elsewhere. 

The occupation of leisure time is a subject 
of great importance, nationally as weil as 
personally. Whoever wishes to form a just 
opinion of Lis own character, or of that of 
another, can bardly find a surer ground on 
which to found it. In bours of leicore, we 


follow our taste, being free from th ints 
of business. Persons of variov ters 
may labor together, or meetin tic so reet 
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or shop, or converse or co-operate, so long as 
their necessary occupations require ; but when 
these hours have been ended, and each is at 
liberty, how different the scenes to which 
they resort, how different the subjects to 
which they direct their minds! 

The amusements of a people afford one of 
the best opportunities to judge of their cha- 
racter; and who could fail to prefer such as 
are of an useful and intellectual charac- 
ter? The feats of agility performed amidst 
naked weapons, as in the preceding print, are 
evidences of a barbarous state of society, or 
at least of its remnants, allied to the toma- 
hawk and scalp-dances of our American In- 
dians. In our view, also, some demonstra- 
tions of joy which we have lately witnessed, 
in celebration of our success against the poor, 
half-starved Mexican soldiers, are essentially 
of a somewhat similar nature, and not much 
more creditable to a refined and Christian 
nation. 





The Rancheros of Mezico.—We copy 
from an Albany paper the following de- 
scription of the Mexican Rancheros: 


«It will have been observed in the seve- 
ral statements that have from time to time 
been put forth, relative to the materiel for 
the Mexican armies, and more particularly 
the one whichthe American troops had just 
encountered, that mention is made ofa de. 
scription of troops called Rancheros. This 
is an appellation derived from their occu- 
pation and mode of life, and is common to a 
similar class of men who subsist on the 

mpas of South America. Half Indian 
and half Spanish in their extraction, gaunt, 
shrivelled, though muscular in their frames, 
and dark and swarthy visaged as they are, 
these men are the Arabs of the American 
continent. Living half of the time in the 
saddle (for they are uurivalled horsemen) 
with jasso in hand, they traverse those vast 
plains in search of the buffalo and wild 
horse, who roam them in countless herds. 
The killing of these animals, and the pre. 
paration and sale of their hides, is their sole 
means of livelihood, other than occasionally 
lending a helping hand to some of the parti- 
sans in the civil wars that have continually 
been waged around them. Their costume 
generally consists of a pair of tough hide 
leggins, with sandals of the same material, 
bound together with leather thongs, over 
which is a blanket with a hole in the cen- 
tre, large enough to allow the head to be 

thrust out, end which falls not ungracefully 
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over their shoulders, leaving ample room 
for the play of their arms, Add to this a 
broad straw sombrero, and the lasso hang- 
ing ready for use in his girdle, and you 
have the Ranchero as he appears in time 
of peace, or in the pursuit ot his occupa- 
tion. Join to this a long lance, with a sharp 
spear head, ornamented with a strip of red 
bunting, ona horse as savage and unman- 
ayeable as himself, and his belt plentifully 
supplied with pistols and knives, and you 
have the Ranchero as a member of a troop 
of banditti, or asa soldier in a body of 
cavalry. 


“ Cowardly as they generally are in the 
open field, yet in a conflict among the cha- 
parrals of Mexico, or in an ambuscade, they 
are indeed a formidable enemy. Their pow- 
er of enduring fatigue is almost inexhaus- 
tible, and a scanty meal per diem of jerked 
beef and plantain suffices them during 
months. 


« Such are the Rancheros, and, under dis- 
ciplined control, they would be rendered 
the best light troops in the world. These 
are the men who comprise the great body 
of the Mexican cavalry, and they are to 
the armies of that nation what the Cossacks 
are to the Russians—ever on the alert, never 
to be surprised, and untiring in pursuit of 
the foe, when plunder, no matter how tri- 
fling, is to be obtained.” 





THE NEST AMONG THE GRAVES. 
By Lydia H. Sigourney. 


The cloudless sun went down 
Upon a church-yard scene, 
And therea quiet nest I marked, 
Hid in an evergreen. 
As wandering mid the hallowed mound, 
With velvet verdure dressed. 
I paused where two sweet sisters lay 
In death’s unbroken rest. 


There was a marble seat 
Beside the couch of clay, 
Where oft that mournful mother sat 
To pluck the weeds away ; 
And blest each infant bud, 
And every blossom fair, 
That breathed a sigh of fragrance round 
The idols of her care. 


The unfledg’d birds had flown 
Far from their nest away, 

Yet still within the imprisoning tomb 
Those gentle sleepers lay. 

But surely as those bright winged birds, 
Forsvok the sheltering tree, 


Such shall their rising he ! 
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And soared with joyous flight to heaven, } 
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The Commercial Association of German 
Princes, whe undertook to colonize the moun- 
tains of the San Saba, have not been suc- 
cessful in their plans. They directed a con- 
voy of one hundred wagons on the route to- 
wards the colony, which was attacked by the 
savages. The German emigrants, afier fight- 
ing desperately, were overwhelmed by num- 
bers and obliged to treat, leaving behind them 
a great number of killed and wounded in the 
hands of the savages. ‘The wagons contain- 
ed the whole fortunes of the emigrants. 


The improvidence of the leaders of certain 
German Texas colonists, has become pro- 
verbial. They are generally land specula- 
tors—who, since the slave trade was abolish- 
ed, have made acommerce !n the whites. 


Generally, the emigrants are brought over 
in bad ships, and made to pay a high price 
for their passage—they have no medical 
treatment when dick, and on board ship many 
of them die; and when they land they are 
again cheated in the transportation of their 
baggage. 





THe AMERICAN SHARP-SHOOTERS.-—Forsy th, 
so celebrated in the last war as the com- 
mander of a band of sharp-shooters which 
harrassed the enemy so much, happened in a 
scouting party, to capture a British officer.— 
He brought him ts his camp, and treated him 
with every respect due hisrank. Happening 


tu euler intoconversation on the subject of 


sharp shooters, the Briiish officer observed 
that Col, Forsyth’s men were a terror to the 
British camp; that, as far as they could see, 
they could select the officer from the p ivate, 
who, of course, fell a sacrifice to their pre- 
cise shouting. He wished very much tu see 
a specimen of their shooting. Col. Forsyth 
informed the British cfficer that his wish 
should be gratified. ‘Tbe Colonel ordered one 
ol his men to come forward, and imquired 
whether his rifle was in good order. * Yes, 
sir,” replied the man. He then stuck a ta. 
ble knife into a tree about filty paces distant, 
and ordered the man to split' his bal. He 
fired, and the ball was completely divided by 
the knile, perforating the tree on each side. 
This astonished the Brush officer. Another 
soldier appeared. He was called, and oder 
ed, al the same distance, to sieot an ace ol 
clubs out of the card. ‘Tins was actually 
done! Phe Brooeth otheer was eonluunded 


and amazed: stili more So when the colonel 
lotoro.ed Poms that, fou wecks bhelore, those 
tiiebi Were : Work tu tiie Pupia ay ul husband- 
nich. 


A letter from Si. Petersburgh states that 
Professor Jacob, of the Iniperial Academy, 
has just communtcated to that body the inven- 
on of an electrophonic telegraph, composed 
of ten keys. ten different aceords, and ten 
conducting wires, by which the letters of the 
alphiabe aud words can be expressed by means 
vi scund ‘The Academy has pronounced a 
t orable opmion of the invenuon. 
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Difficulties of Life—A thunder cloud 
looks dark and terrific at a distance, but 
when it approaches near, 1t assumes a light- 
er appearance and passes off, leaving the 
heavens clear and delightful. Thus it is 
with the difficulties of life. Seen at a dis. 
tance they are large and formidable. It 
seems impossible to surmount them. With 
faith and courage we press on witha steady 
eveand a strong heart, and what appeared 
like mountains before, have dwindled to 
mole-hills. | Now prosperity attends our 
Steps and every thing looks bright and in- 
viting before us.—Can. Co. Adv. 

The Magnetic Telegraph between France 
and Enyland.—We learn from Wilmer & 
Smith that the magnetic telegraph is to be 
tried asa means of connecting France with 
England. ‘The correspondent of that paper 
Says: 

‘| stated the other day, that this inven- 
tion was to be tried as a meansol connecting 
France with this country. I have since as- 
certained that the attempt will probably be 
made in six weeks shculd the weather prove 
favorable. The telegraph will be extended 
from the South Foreland to Cape Grinley, 
and iiis expected that it can be laid down 
in six hours, by means of the aid of a steam- 
ship. It isin contemplation tocontinue the 
wires to Marseilles—unot, however, extended 
on poles, but buried in the ground. 








The Townley Estate.—We understand that 
the immense e-tate cf Lord Townley. which 
had been in Chancery for many years, has 
lately been decided, and the amount is over 
$70,000,000. Heirs are wanting for three 
quarters oF fhe +s ate—ope quarter of the 


amount Laviog Leen ided to belong to an 
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Hair has been 
partofthe body 
a vege table. 


from one 
It resembles 


iPabisy lanted 
io another. 


Ameny the mammalia, man only has but 
one thuinb. 

Of Age.— By the English law, infancy 
in males cxtends to 21, and in females to 
20. 


The con:mon definition of man: that he 
is a reasonins animal, is false. The best 
you can predicate of him is. that he is an 
animal capable of reasoning.— Warburton. 
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From Algeria and Tunis tx 1810, By Capt J. 


Clark Kennedy.” 
ALGERIA AND TUNIS. 


Algiers will disappoint those who look tor 
what Eothet calls “ the splendor and havoc 
of the East,’”’ by its increasing resemblance to 
a provincial French town, ‘ with areades and 
shops, fitted with the latest Parisian fashions.” 
The Kasbah, however, or fortress in the up- 
per town, where, of old, the Dey was but 
meanly lodged. bears traces of past dynasties. 
It can still show its desolate harem, its foun- 
cain with stretched columns and inscriptions 
from the Koran, empty treasury, rifled of an 
amuunt of riches, exaggerated into something 
fabulous. The consul, too, Mr. St. John, oc- 
eupies one of “ the finest specimens s of Moor- 
ish domestic architecture in Algiers,’ during 
the winter and spring months, havis ne merely 
introduced there the Englishman’ s delight and 
the German’s horror, chimney fires, and turn- 
ed out divans and cushions for Christian elairs 
and iables. ‘The flat roof is left, with wlica 
an English consul may be trusted; such a 
trust being not an unimportant one. If the 
following paragraph be correct, it contains a 
characteristic trait of the conquerors, as well 
as of the natives :— 


‘“ From the second floor a staircase in mar- 
ble and porcelain leaps upto the terraced 
roof, a delightful lounge in the cool of the 
evening, afier the exhausting heats of a sum- 
mer’s day. Upon these terraces it was the 
custom for the women to appear shortly be- 
fore sunset to enjoy the evening breezes, with- 
out veils, and frequently but sughtiy clad ; ine 
men, by a sort of tacit agreement, noi join- 
ing them ull after dusk, on account of each 
house: top being overlooked by, and also over- 
looking ihe neighvuriug premises. The in- 
fraction of the rule by the Freneh officers on 
the first occupation of the city, nearly led, in 
some instances, to very serious resul's, the 
feeling of exasperation being much greater at 
seeing a man peaceabiy promev ‘ing on his 
own rool, armed with a telescope, than that 
produced by the actual presence of an inva- 
ding army within their walls.” 

ihe first move taker by our traveller trom 
Aigiers was 1 a diliveace fur Bleedah, where 


Captain Kennedy hoped to procure hoses 
for their further jouraey. The road is pie ture 


esque, but ail its surroundings, ani many of 
ifs passengers, wore the same disconcertn: 
Eurvpean aspect. 


“ Comtortable farm houses, with stab! es and 
offices, have been erected, gardens and fields 
enclosed, and roads made, connec ting the 
farms with the higiway; European plow: ohs 
and implements are seen in the fields, with 
carts and Wagons, mad+ atier the natiunal 
paitern of the French, German, or Spauish 
proprietor. Herds of cattle, and numerous 
Hocks of sheep grazing ov the hill-stles, are 
pleasing evidences of present prosperity.” 

lt isconsolaiory to find the Spaniard spo 
ken of as an indusirious colunisi, Capt. Ken- 
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nedy fellin, too, with Maltese pedlars and 
Rhinelanders, 

The uniform of the soldiers is most pictur- 
esque—very large wide trowsers of red cloth 
fastened at the knee, strong leather leggings, 
laced at the side frown the knee tothe ankle, 
shoes, and white gaiters; the jacket is of 
blue cloth, edged with red, and an arabesque 
pattern of the same color on either breast ; the 
waiscoat isof the same mavrerial, and having 
no opening in the front, is either slipped on 
over the head or buttoned at the side: both 
jacket and waistcoat are cut low, without 
collars. Jeaving the neck bare; a blue sash ts 
wound several times round the waist, and the 
head-dress is a erimson cap, with blue tassel, 
and a long handkerehief twisted round, con- 
verts it into a turban.” 

Bleedah, when reached, is lke Algiers, 
beginning to assume a Frenchified appear- 
ance: the native population is frightfully 
wasted by the warlare. 

The looked-for horses proved any thing ra- 
ther than such steeds as figure well in sketch 
or tale—wretched, rat-like creatures, misera. 
bly accoutred. The scenery of the land im. 
proved as they rode on. 


‘With the aid of gunpowder, a rough 
track has been made close to the river Cleef. 
fa, at present just wide enough to form a 
horse road, but which, when completed, will 
be a monument of engineering skill that will 
bear comparison with 
Europe. Ifthe country continues quiet, it 
will be finished in about two years. On either 
hand rise the perpendicular sides of the moun. 
tatas worn by the action of the water into a 
thousand fantastic shapes—huge masses of 
rock fringed with the luxuriant vegetation 
that springs from every fissure. Each spot, 
each little ravine that contains so litthe earth, 
is green with the wild laurel, the juniper, the 
dwarf oak, and the olive. with bere and there 
some tree of a larger growth that has with- 
stood the storm, firm!y planted in its more 
sheltered nook. ‘The oleander flouishes on 
each little gravelly bed by the side of the 
river, and a variety of shrubs and flowering 
pPlanis, with a profusion of lavender in ful! 
bloom, grow on every vacant spot. At our feet 
the river, slightly swollen and disevlored by 
the melting suow, rushed, as it were, pain- 
fuiy through its concentrated bed, foaming 
around the misshanen masses that, detached 
from the rocks apove, impede but cannot 
cheek its course. Nor do the hiehest sum. 
mits of the Atlas omit to sead their tribute to 
add iothe beauty of the scenery. Cuuntiess 
Streams pour down their sides, and reaching 
the edge of the vatlev. fall in easeades from 
rock torock till they join ithe nmver. At one 
point of view, where the rocks are steepest 


aud the vegetation most beautiful, five are 
visible at onee. The finest falls from a 


precipice of 300 feet, leaping from ledge to 
ledve, here and there for a moment concealed 
along the underwood, appearing atu reap- 
pearing broken into a hundred streamiets 
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that trickle over the mossy surface of the 
rveks, like threads of silver, unul again unt 
ted by some broader ledge, they together scek 
the siream beneath. As voon, a haltof an 
hour was made, to feed our horses and cur- 
selves: the morning, which had been dull 
and threatening raiu, bad given place to a 
fine afternoon, bright though cold; another 
half hour’s ride carried us out of the valley 
of the Cheeffa, we having forded the river 
thirteen times since crossing it !n the morn- 
ing. 

The real ascentof the lesser Atlas now 
commenced : the road, which had _ hitherto 
followed the course of the running water, now 
became a winding path cut in the face of the 
mountain through brushwood and dwarfed 
trees, rarely exceeding ten feetin height. At 
the southern entrance of ihe valley we pass- 
eda solitary farmhouse, and near 1!, several 
limestone quarries that lad been opened by 
the French; the lime seeined of an excellent 
quality. ‘The strata on the banks of the river 
had consisted almost entirely of elay slate, 
and as we ascended, was replaced in a coarse- 


srained sandstone containing a quantuty of 


fossil shells. After surmounting the first as- 
cent, we crossed an extensive plateau, cover- 
ed with cattle and goats, grazing under ihe 
charge ofa couple of Arab boys; several] un- 
inclosed patches of cultivated ground were 
also seen at intervals. Another hill, rising 
before us, still remained to be climbed: and 
although not very steep, the road was bad. 

When once onthe summit, we were well 
repaid by the magnificent prospect. Taking 
a retrospective glance over our two day’s 
journey, east and west nothing was to be seen, 
save mountain above mountain, as far as the 
eye could reach; to the southward, Icoking 
through the gap formed by the Cheeffa, was 
the broad plain of the Meteedjah, bounded by 
the hills to westward of Algiers: and beyond 
all, the dimly defined horizon of the Mediter- 
ranean. From hencea short descent brought 
us into Medeah, where we arrived about hall- 
past three o’clock, our horses not very tired, 
having carried us the nine leagues much bet- 
ter than could have been supposed from their 
wretched appearance at Starting.” 

When visiting the French officer in com- 
mand, General Marev, our travellers were 
introduced to a household favorite of its kind, 
as peculiaras Prince Puckler Muskau's Abys- 
sinian i-—— 

‘Ina few minutes the door opened and the 
lion entered the room, the man only leading 
him by the tuft of his mane. He was a mag- 
nificent animal, two years old, and full grown, 
all but his mane, which, although only a foot 
long, made, nevertheless, a respectable ap- 
pearance; he did not seem to care about our 
being strangers, but walking about the room 
like a large dog, permitted us to take liber- 
ries with him, such as patting him, shaking 
a paw, and making him exhibit his teeth and 
claws. He showed, however, a marked pre- 
dilection in favor of his old acquaintauces, and 
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lying now before them, turned on his back 
to be scratched. Atter a scratch or two, he 
Legan to yawn, and was fairly settling iim- 
self tor a nap, when a cigar was puffed in 
his face—a proceeding he evidently did not 
approve of. Rising in a hurry, curling up his 
lips, and wrinkling his nose, he exposed to 
view a splendid set of teeth—a sure sign that 
he wasuot pleased. A hearty sneeze seemed 
lo restore him to good temper; and bearing 
no malice, he returned a friendly pat, bestow- 
ed upon him by Capiain Martenot, who had 
been the aggressor, by rubbing his head ca- 
ressingly against his knees.” 

After finishing their first day’s march to- 
waras the Little Desert, while the Arabs were 
arranging the tent. the tourists managed to 
beg sundry red-legged partridges, three hares, 
some rabbits and a snipe. Cooks, and those 
interested in purveying, may like to know 
what the “gentlemen” had tor supper :— 

*"liue Kaid, taking the two enormous dish- 
es of couscousoo from the women who had 
brought them up from the foot of the hill, 
where they had been prepared, placed them 
himself before us. Couseousoo, the national 
dishot Norihern Africa, 1s prepared as fol- 
lows :—Flour is wetted, kneaded into a sort 
of paste, half dried in the sun, and then 
granulated by rubbing between the hands; 
placed again inthe sun, the grains become 
hard, and when kept in a dry place, remain 
good foryears. When wanted for use it is 
cooked in the following manner. A large 
vessel, containing water at the bottom, and 
the meat so be dressed, whatever it may be, 
is placed on the fire; over this, halfway up, 
is fixed a perforated plate, on which the cous- 
cousoo is placed, mixed with pepper, spices, 
vegetables, &c., according to taste and means, 
sometimes being quite plain; the pot is then 
covered, and the steam ascending through the 
holes in the division, confined as also by the 
lid, dresses the couscousoo, which, when 
sufficiently done, is turned out into a flattish 
wooden bowl, with a central leg a foot and a 
half high. The meat boiled at the bottom is 
torn into pieces and strewn over the top, of- 
ten with a handful of soft sugar; the broth is 
generally thrown away, except a portion, 
which, mixed with milk, sugar, honey, or 
butter, is poured into the middle, when the 
guests have taken their places and are ready to 
begin ; cold milk alone is, however, often used 
for this purpose. Asking the Kaid to sitdown 
andeat with us, twu parties were formed; 
one round each dish, and rudely cut wooden 
spoons, made somewhat after the fashion of 
a child’s spade, being furnished to each per- 
son, a series of holes dug tothe bottom of the 
dish soon showed, by their breadth and depth, 
that the couscousvoo was as good as our ap- 
petites,” 

We may as well add here, that at breakfast 
the piece de resistance was not unlike the 
queen's in our ** Song of Sixpence,” being a 
preparation of bread and honey, with melted 
butter, called in Arabic Beghir. 
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Dr. Bushni 'l to the Pene. 
Rey. Dr. Bushnell, of Hartford, Conn., 
has addressed a loug letter of 


oe 


counsel and 


comment to * His Holiness, Pope Gregory 
XVI.” it appears te have been suggested 


by his recent visit to lialy and the papal 
states ; and in the light of observations there 
made, the writer ventures upon a review of 
the nature and effects of the Hierarchy.— 
We give the concluding passages of this 
brilliant appeal for “ religious liberty,” and 
the withdrawal of “ force as an instrument 
of religious opinion.” 


I have heard it suggested that you are 
the last pope who wiil exercise temporary 
rule in Italy; that the civil powers who 
have acted as your guardians are so much 
disappointed and chagrined, by the incurable 
oppression they find to be involved in a 
priestly government, as to have decided on 
leaving your successor a spiritual jurisdic- 
tononly. I know not what authority there 
may be in this rumor, but [ hope for the 
honor of religion it may be true. But, how- 
ever this may be, it is time for you and all 
princes to consider, whether the melancholy, 
the truly melancholy spectacle of divi- 
sions and animosities in the Christian world, 
is not caused by a denial of the rights of 
truth, and attempts to guard by force, 
what force can only disturb 2 Whether, in 
short, as trade has laws of equilibrium and 
health, which are safest in their action, 
when they act freely ; so also restrictions of 
force in the arguments and faith of men, do 
not create of necessity, false repugnances, 
and disturb the even balance of their opi- 
nions ? How shall truth even hold her equi- 
librium, when it is not error she has set 
against her, but force? Emancipate the 
truth of God, and it will be wonderful if 
truth does not emancipate us. ‘There will 
be no sudden change, perhaps, such as some 
men love to see, and such as you have the 
greatest reason to fear, incase you stand by 
your infallibility longer; but error will 
melt away in the sovereign light of truth, 
and we shall melt together into the love 
of a conscious brotherhood. 


One suggestion, and [ leave you. I saw 
in the cathedral at Lyons, as [ passed 
through that city, a proclamation of the 
archbishop, calling the faithful to pray for 
the conversion of England; and I have 
since heard of a like summons proclaimed 
at Rome, and in other places, even as far 
distant as Constantinople. This, I said, is 
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well; it isat least a step in advance of the 
fulminations that were smoking through the 
kingdoms on a former day, against this re- 
cusant empire. I only suggest whether it 
would not have been a little more modest, 
if you had summoned your followers, in- 
siead, to pray, not for the conversion of 
England to your opinion, but that you and 
all Christians may be guided into the truth, 
whatever it is, and there embrace each other 
in a durable fraternity ? Issue now, this for 
your proclamation. Call upon the world to 
join you, and | will answer for it, that all 
the recusant millions that roused themselves 
against you in the days of Luther, will joy- 
fully meet the summons, and a spectacle 
shall be offered at which the world, and 
possibly, other worlds may gaze—all the 
divided, clashing hosts of Christendom 
bowed together before God, asking for the 
truth that shall end their disagreements and 
make them one forever. 

Pardon me, now, if in this letter I have 
inflicted any unjust wound upon your peace, 
or spoken ought that savors of personal ma- 
lignity. You are an aged man, waiting on 
the shore, and will probably be called to 
pass over before me. If I would not have 
you goto lay up accusations against me, I 
ought as earnestly to hope that you may dis- 
charge the responsibllity laid upon you, by 
this letter, as not to be required to accuse 
yourself. 

Yours in the truth, 
Horace BusHNELL. 

London, April 2, 1846. 





THE VALUE OF OREGON, 


At the late Saint George’s dinner. in the 
city of New York, Mr. Barclay, the British 
Congress, in the course of his remarks, said: 

‘‘ All of Oregon is nol worth half the loss 
which the apprehension of war respecting it 
has already produced. Were I not afraid of 
becoming tedious, I might from personal ex- 
periences give you some idea of the value or 
the valueless (if I might use that word) of 
the country beyond Lake Huron. ‘I’hen 
you must pardon the appearances of ego- 
tism.—Gentlemen, it was my _ honorable 
task, after five years of exposed service, 
about the upper great lakes and beyond 
them, to superintend the establishment of 
the now much talked-of 49th parallel of 
north latitude at the Lake of the Woods, in 
the year 1829, and there to erect a monu- 
ment. I[ tell you, as a fact, that for the dis- 
tance of one thousand miles before I reached 
that point, though | visited numerous ports 
aud forts, as they are called, of the fur- 
traders, between the months of May and Oc. 
tober, which are the most favorable to vege- 
tation, 1 never could obtain one single vege. 
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table—a potato, carrot, turnip, or even a 

salad—to check the stringent thirst which 

our salted meat produced, or to allay the ap- 

prehension of scurvy. I leave it for you to 

imagine what luxuries are to be expected by 
: ” 

coing further. 





Matamoros. —Matamoros is an old Spanish 
city, containing about 7000 inhabitants, and is 
beautifully situated on the southern bank of 
the Rio Grande, with its front and rear are 
yoth on the river. Seen from the American 
side, it has every appearance of being an 
American town. The streets iniersect each 
other at right angles, and appear to be 
lined with many varieties of shade trees, 
which give the town an air of coolness and 
render its appearance very inviting. The Ca- 
thedral, market, and buildings.occupied by the 
military, are among the finest. ‘The dwel- 
lings of the poorer classes are constructed 
with canes, brush, mud, and the like ma- 
terials, and are essentially Mexican. The 
town formerly contained double its tate 
number of inhabitants. and was a place of 
some importance. ‘This rapid decline is 
owing to their internal commotions and the 
growing indolence of the people. 





Activity aT THE CHarRLEsTON Navy 
Yarv.—There are now employed at the 
Charleston navy yard about 700 mechanics 
and laborers. ; sal three and four hun- 
dred of these are at work on the Indepen- 
dence; and they are so arranged as to go on 
with all the work on her at the same time. 
A good many of her timbers above the water 
line have been taken out and replaced with 
new ones; her copper had a!l been taken off, 
and the plank stripped about twelve streaks 
helow the gun deck port sill. She will be 
entirely new coppered, and put in first rate 
condition. So admirably arranged is the 
work on her, that she will probably be ready 
for her crew in seven or eight weeks. The 
rope walk at this yard is turning out about 
fifteen tons of cordage daily, for the navy. 


There are already collected at the Charles- 
town yard two complete frames for sea 
steamers and one frame for a sieamer for har- 
bor defence. All these might be put up and 
got off in a short time upon emergency.— 
Boston Post. 


Orance Syrur.—This syrup is so easily 
made, and can be so constantly used to ad- 
vantage, that no house-keeper should be 
without it. Select ripe avd thin-skinned fruit ; 
squeeze the juice through a sieve; to every 
pint add one and a half pounds of powdered 
sugar; heat it slowly and skim as long as an 
skum rises; you may then take it off, let it 
grow cold, and bottle it. Two table spoon- 
fulls of this syrup, mixed in melted butter, 
make an admirable sauce for plum or batter 
pudding. It imparts a fine flavor, and a tea- 
spoonfull introduced intoa glass of water adds 
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much to its deliciousness. Better still, three 
table-spoons to a glass of ice-water makes a 
very pleasant summer beverage. Be sure 
and cork the bottles well, and put them away 
in a refrigerator or some very cool place that 
they may not ferment. 





SuppEN DeatH—A young man named Brad- 
ley, aged 14 or 15 years, belonging to Fair 
Haven—son of widow Bradley—was en- 
gaged on Tuesday in making ice cream at 
the store of Mr. Toot, in Fair Haven, and 
while quite warm from the effect of his la- 
bor, ate a glass of the cream. Subsequently 
he drank a glass of lemonade, with some 
drops of the oil of wintergreen. He was 
about during the evening although somewhat 
indisposed, ate a hearty supper, and retired 
as usual. Some time in the night he was at- 
tacked violently with pain in the abdomen, 
followed by spasms and fits. After expe 
riencing five of the latter, he died at 4 o’clock 
in the morning.—New Haven Courier. 





Deplorable Massacre in Texas.—A letter 
from San Antonio de Bexar, gives deplora- 
bie accounts of murders and robberies -om- 
mitted upon the people inhabiting the wes- 
tern frontier of ‘Texas, by the Camanches and 
Lipans. Most of the able bodied men of the 
colonies of the New Braunfels, Castroville 
and Lake Quani, having joined the army un- 
der Gen. Taylor, the savages emboldened by 
their absence, threw themselves upon the old 
men, women and children, burnt the houses, 
the crops of corn, mutilated the dead bodies, 
and carried off a number of children into 
slavery.—ZJ/l. Pa. 


——, 





“WE WANDERIN A THORNY MAZE.” 
BY WM. H. TAPPAN. 


We wander in athorny maze, 
A vale of doubts and fears ; 

A night illumined with sickly rays, 
A wilderness of tears. 

We wander, bound to empty show, 
The slaves of boasted will ; 

We wander, dupes to hope untrue, 
And love to wander still, 


We wander—while unfading joy 
The heart will not approve, 

The bliss that sparkles to destroy, 
Secures its warmest love: 

Some syren leads our steps astray, 
But speaks no peace within ; 

We wander in a flowery way, 
We wander, heirs of sin. 


We wander—but though oft we roam, 
Led by allurement strong, 

Yet from our heavenly Father's home, 
We would not wander long ; 

Cleanse us, O Savior! from this stain 
In mercy’s living flood; 

Restore the lost, and bring again 
The wanderer back to God. 
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CURIOUS COVERINGS OF INSECTS. 


Here are several varieties of the cocoons 
or coverings of insects. We have hereto- 
fore shown many of them in our first volume. 
The following extracts from a popular work 
on this branch of Natural History, will afford 
our readers some amusement, and, we hope, 
lead them to observe the curious plheno- 
mina in the animal world, which many per- 
sons unfortunately overlook. 


The caterpillars of the moth which feed on 
woollen stuffs and household furniture do not 
change their dress, but simply enlarge it as 
the size increases; but the caterpillars of the 
field moth fabricate an entirely new suit, 
whenever they have outgrown their old 
covering. It is within these mantles that 
they undergo the usual metamorphoses, aad 
reach their perfect state, when they appear 
in the shape of moths, in size considerably 


infertor to those which infest closets and 
clothes- presses. " 


Each tribe of the moths fabricates its vest- 
ments after a fashion peculiar to itself, and 
different from that adopted by others. 


A moth which feeds on a species of as- 
tragalus adorns its rone, as ladies used to do 
in other times, with furbelows. The body 
of the habit is a cyclindrical tube lined with 
silk, and ornamented with furbelows puffed 
out; each flounce seems to mark the growth 
of the worm; tor Reaumur conjectures, that 
when it has outgrown the first, it adds a 
second division to its tube, and to that a 
third: they are rarely found to have more 
than three flounces; each furbelow is com- 
posed of two semicircles joined together. 

Another moth (psyche graminella) covers 
its silken coat with bits of brass, and seems 
as if it were protected by a coat of mail or 
a covering of tiles. This appears to be done 
in order to gi¥e strength and consistence to 
the silken tube, and enables it to sustain the 
friction to which it is unavoidably exposed 
from the movements of the insect. 

Aithough the vestments of each tribe are 
generally formed in a uniform manner, still 
there are some exceptions to this; for in- 
stance, the caddisworm, so well knuwn to 
old Isaac Walton, and to all the brothers of 
the angle, is not at all choice in the selection 
of the ornaments with which it decorates its 
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, can be no doubt that many fall a sacrifice to 


of wood, in short, almost any manageable 
substance, will serve its purpose. The only 
thing which is common to all the figures ts, 
the cylindrical cube opens at each extremity. 


Sometimes these coats are covered ex- 
clusively with shells, which occasionally en- 
velope living snails, fixed in such a way as 
to prevent them trom changing their place. 


It is not, however, to be imagined, that 
the worm loads its case with these singular 
materials without a valid reason. This worm 
is an aquatic insect; iis peculiar figure will 
show that its form is but litthe adapted for 
swimming; its long body, encumbered with 
six legs, is specifically heavier than water, 
the element in which it seeks its food. As 
a compensation, the Author of nature seems 
to have endowed it with an instinctive facul- 
ty, which enables it to know what substances 
are lighter than water: these it attaches to 
its coat, in order to counterpoise its own ex- 
cess of gravity, and enable it to swim on the 
surface, in the centre, or at the bottom of the 
element in which it has to seek its food. 
This seems to account for the variety and 
singularity observable in the coats of those 
insects. When they want to ascend, the 
quantity of hollow and buoyant substances 
attached to them is increased: in order to 
descend, the light and hollow substances are 
either diminished or counterpoised by an ad- 
dition of heavy materials, such as shells or 
oravel, 


Another tribe of moths (the Galeria o 
Fabricius), instead of clothing themselves in 
the manner above described, shelter them- 
selves in hollow tubes, which they lengthen 
as they advance. One species (the Galeria 
Cerea) establishes its residence among the 
warlike and well-armed inhabitants of the 
bee-hive; where it subsisis at the expense 
of this industrious race, cutting and destroy- 
ing works Which have required the greatest 
industry and art to execute. It is natural to 
imagine that the bees do not willingly allow 
this destruction to be effected by an iusect 
which, when it has reached perfection, is but 
a contemptible and effeminate moth, and 
which in its imperfect state is merely a 
worm easily pierced by their sting; and were 


their just anger. 
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THERMOMETER. 


What we might say of many other useful 
and cheap instruments may emphatically be 
said of this: that thousands of houses are 
destitute of it, where it well might be, and 
tens of thousands of persons might receive 
pleasure as well as improvement from a brief 
study of the principles on which it is con- 
structed, and of the history of the steps by 
which it has been brought to its present state 
of improvement. 

Thermos, n Greek, signifies heat, and me- 
tron, measure; therefore an instrument used 
to measure degrees of heat is called a ther- 
mometer. Our language is unfortunately de- 
fective in easy, expressive and short com- 
pound words, sufficiently sonorous to satisfy 
even those who speak it ; and therefore we 
are driven to other tongues, and chiefly to the 
Greek and Latin, with which educated men 
are acquainted. 
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Any subject which changes under the ac 
tion of heat, may be called in some sease a 
thermometer; and the more those changes 
correspond in degree with the degrees ot 
heat, the more applicable the name. Most 
substances expatid when heated, and contract 
when cooled: but some of them are incon- 
venient to be used as measures of tempera- 
\ure, and some are irregular in their changes. 
Hard metals, for instance, expand but little, 
and a very long rod would be necessary. 
Water expands but little until if reaches the 
boiling point, and there remainsa while with- 
out more expansion, though much more 
heated, till it forms steam, and_ sudden- 
ly bursts out to hundreds of times the bulk 
it had before, and yet the thermometer 
stands stiil at 112°. Anotherirregularity oc- 
curs at the freezing point. On being cooled 
down to 32 degrees it ceases to contract, 
gives out much heat, and then expands, 
Our sense of feeling would render our hands 
good thermometers, were it not for the fact 
that cold and heat are comparative terms, 
and our impressions of the temperature of 
objects, are influenced by the temperature of 
our hands at the time, or by that of the ob- 
ject last touched, perhaps the air. 


Instruments were probably first made for 
the accurate measuring of heat but a very 
few centuries ago, though it is uncertain ex- 
actly when and by whom. Air was first in 
use, confined in a glass tube. 


But air and water, and every other sub- 
stance which has been tried is less appropriate 
to use in common thermometers than quick- 
silver, which expands equally with equal de- 
grees of heat, and lias an extensive range; 
that is, from..#s freezing point to iis boiling 
point. Being opaqne, and having a metallic 
lustre, it is more easily visible in glass than 
air or water. 

To make Thermometers. 

Take a glass tube, and be sure thatthe 
bore is uniform. ‘To try jt, push a little mer- 
cury through it, measuring it at different 
places. If it hasthe same length every where, 
the tube is fit for‘a thermometer. Heat one 
end till it melts, and then blow it into a 
small bubble, turning it round; to keep it uni- 
form, and then cool it. To introduce the 
mercury, heat tle bulb’over a lamp; and the 
open end bemg dipped in a vessel of mer- 
cury, and held there for a short time, 
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the air will be driven out; and when it, 
ceases to bubble up through the mercury, 
cool the bulb, and the weight of the atmos- 
phere will drive some of the mercury into it. 
You may introduce more by bviling that 
which is in the bulb, and dipping the open 
end as before. When you have enough, pre- 
pare to seal the tube hermetically, by heating 
the bulb once more in the lamp until the mer- 
cury rises tothe end, or the vapor of it fills 
the tube. Then melt the end with the blow- 
pipe, and melt it together. 


To grade the Thermometer. 


If to be graded on the scale of Fahrenheit, 
(which is generally used where the English 
language is spoken,) put the bulb in ice, and 
mark against the level to which it sinks the 
mercury ‘*32 degrees.” Then put it into 
boiling water, and mark ‘212 degrees.” 
Divide the intermediate distance into 180 
equal patts, write against 55° ** Temperate,” 
against 85° “‘Summerheat, 98 degrees “* Blood 
heat, 107 degrees Fever heat, 174 cegrees, 
‘** Alcohol boils.” 


Zero in Fahrenheit is at 0°. Reaumur’s 
zero is at 32 degrees Fahrenheit, and so is 
that of the Centigrade. Reaumur marks 
boiling water 60 degrees, and the Centigrade 
marks it 10U degrees. 














ANCIENT BOOKS. 

It is difficult to conceive how any person 
who has a proper regard for learning, or even 
an ordinary pleasure in reading, can fail to 
feel a peculiar regard for a book of high an- 
tiquity, or anything illustrating the modes 
of written records practised in the early ages. 
For ourselves we hesitate not to say, that 
most pleasing and salutary reflections often 
arise, from a glance at a collection of various 
ancient books which have been accumulating 
in our library for many years, and much more 
so from the hours we occasionally spend in 
their perusal. 
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In the little print above, we have presented 
some of the most common forms ot Hebrew 
books. But besides these, several of the eas- 
tern nations have long formed their volumes 
in other ways, some of them equally curious, 
and equally convenient. 

We copy the following remarks from 
Nicholson’s Encyclopedia. 

Materials of Books.—Several sorts of ma- 
terials were formerly used in making books: 
plates of lead and copper, the bark of trees, 
bricks, stone and wood, were the first mate- 
rials employed to engrave such things upon, 
aS men were willing to have transmitted 
to posterity. The Ten Commandments 
were written upon stone. Josephus speaks 
of two columns, the one of stone, the 
other of brick, on which the children of 
Seth wrote their inventions and astronomical 
discoveries. Porphyry makes mention of 
some pillars, preserved in Crete, on which 
the ceremonies observed by the Corby bantes 
in their sacrifices, were recorded. Hesiod’s 
works were originally written on tables of 
lead, and deposited in the temple of the 
Muses in Beotia. Solon’s laws were written 
upon wooden planks. Tables of wood, box 
and ivory were common among the ancients. 
When of wood, they were frequently covered 
with wax, that people might write on them 
with more ease, or blot out what they had 
Written. 


The leaves of the palm tree were after- 
wards used, instead uf wooden planks ; and 
the finest and thinnest part of the bark of 
such trees as the lime, the ash, the maple, 
and the elm. Hence comes the word Jider, 
in Latin, which signifies inner bark of the 
trees ; and, as their books were rolled up, in 
order to be removed with greater ease, these 
rolls were called volumen, (from volvo, to 
roll;) and hence our word “ volume.” ‘The 
rind or bark of the ¢idia, or Egyptian papyrus, 
was long used very extensively; and from 
it have we our word “ paper.’ 

The order in which ihe above mentioned 
substances came into use, is stated to have 
been as follows: stone, leaves, (chiefly of the 
palm,) bark, wax, leather, (especially goat 
and sheep skins,) parchment made of that, 
lead, linen, silk, horn, and lastly paper it- 
self, 

The forms of books were various in ancient 
times. The first were mere flat tables of 
stone, as we are informed in Scripture. 
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THE PECULIAR CHARACTERISTICS 
OF WESTERN MIND. 





From a discourse delivered before the Society for pro- 
moting Colleziate and Theological Education in 
the West, by Rev. ALBER? BaRNEs. 


There have been, I apprehend, in no coun- 
try in its early settleme:', precisely the ele- 
ments in forming the pubiic mind, which 
are found in the wesier: regions of our own. 
The colonies then went out from Pheoicia, 
and that laid the foundations of empire on the 
shores of the Mediterranean, had a homo- 
geneousness of character, and transferred the 
principles and feelings of the mother country 
at once to the new lands where they took up 
their abode. The colonies that went out 
from Greece to occupy the maritime regions 
of Asia Minor, carried with them the love 
of the arts, of literature, and of liberty, which 
distinguished Corinth and Athens; and Ionia 
became merely a reflected image of what At- 
tica and Achaia and Argolis had been. The 
colonies which larded on Plymouth rock, and 
at Salem, and Boston, also, had an entire 
homogeneousness of character. There was 
no intermingling ot any foreign elements con- 
templated or allowed. ‘They were, when 
they landed, and when they laid the founda. 
tion of Harvard University, and when they 
spread over New England, what they were 
in Holland and in England, with only the 
modifications which their new circumstances 
made, but with none from any foreign admix- 
lures. 


When we turn our eyes, however, to the 
great West, we discern an entirely different 
state of things. ‘There is no homogeneous- 
ness of character, of origin, of aim, of lan- 
guage. There are elements already mingled 
and struggling for the mastery, any one of 
which, if alone, would have vital and ex- 
pansive power enough to diffuse itself all 
over that great Valley. 


There is a large infusion of the Puritan 
mind. 


There is a large infusion there of a foreign 
mind, with little homogeneousness of charac- 
ter or of views, except in the single reason 
which has precipitated it on our western 
shores. There are different languages; 
different manners and customs; different 
modes of faith and worship. It is alike in 
this, that it is a fores mind, little ac- 
quainted with our institutions ; bred up most- 
ly under a monarchical government; restrain- 
ed at home less by an intelligent public sen- 
timent than by the bayonet; tenacious in 
most instances of the religion in which it was 
trained ; and having, toa large extent, little 
sympathy with the principles and the achieve- 
ments of Protestantism. 

There is at the West, as a consequence of 
this, a great intermingling of those minds 
which are likely to be most adventurous, en- 
ergetic, and bold. In the vast valley there 
are representatives from nearly all the na- 
tions of Europe, and all the forms of religion 





which prevail there. Ireland, and France, 
and England, and Germany, and Italy, have 
their representatives there; and they appear 
there, not as amalgamated with our Repu- 
lican and Protestant institutions, but as still 
embodying the sentiments which they cherish- 
ed in their native land. 


A second characieristic of the western mind 
as it is now, is, that it is as yet unsettled. 
A demagogue, a propagator of error, a re- 
jector of religion here must begin his work 
by a covert or open attack on these associa- 
lions; he must weaken their power over the 
soul; he has a long work to do to detach the 
mind from its fastenings, before he can move 
it according to his will. But, in a new 
region, he finds all this, toa great extent, 
done to his hand. There is no ancient sanc- 
tuary, or Sabbath bell, or sepulchre of the 
dead, or school-house, or established public 
sentiment, that can hinder his purposes ; and 
his work begins at a point, to reach which 
elsewhere might cost the labors of his life. 


A third observation which may be made in 
relation to the characteristics of the western 
mind, is that there are circumstances which 
make it certain, that it will be developed. 


From the character, also, of the elements 
which compose society there, there will be 
intellectual strife; there will be earnest con- 
ict; there will be impassioned eloquence; 
there will be a struggle of mind with mind. 
“ Place a New EnglanJer, proud to stand the 
representative of some stern Puritan ances- 
tor, in contact with an Irish Jesuit, abhorring 
in his deepest soul every thing savoring of 
Puritanism in church and state; place, face 
to face, a positive English monarchist, with 
as positive an American Republican; or a 
gay, excitable Frenchman, with a neavy, 

lodding German; or a voluptuous, reckless 
talian, with a conscientious, law-abiding 
Scotchman ; or a passionaie Spaniard, with a 
calm, but decided Quaker,” and let the ques- 
tions arise which wi// arise when such minds 
come in collision, and there will be fierce in- 
tellectual conflicts, and if mind has any hid- 
den resources, they will be developed. 

Every thing, too, in the natural scenery is 
on a scale so vast and grand—the majestic 
rivers, the boundless prairies, the deep forest, 
the very immensity almost of the rich do- 
main which is spread out there as if to make 
man vast in his schemes, gigantic in his pur- 
_ large in his aspirations, boundless in 

is ambition, 

I may notice a fourth characteristic of the 
western mind, in its relation to religion. 
Strange as it may seem to one who looks on 
the heterogeneous and unsettled mass, the 
result of the experiments there made, has 
shown that the West is not a favorable field 


for planting communities destitute of all re- 
ligion. : 

The question, then, if these are just views, 
isnot whether there shall be any religion or 
none, but whether the religion which shall] 
prevail there shall be true or false; enlight. 
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ened of ignorant; a miserable fanaticism, or 
a large and liberal Christianity; a low and 
drivelling superstition, of principles that com- 
mend themselves to reas n and common 
sense; the religion of tradition, or the :e- 
ligion ‘of. the Bible; : a religion of excitement, 
and feeling, and variableness, or the religion 
of principle ; a religion that depends on truth 
for success, or a religion that derives its efh- 
cacy from consecrated places, and holy water, 
aid extreme unction; a religion, Which in 
connexion with the usual course of training 
in Protestant colleges and schools, has made 
the older states of the Republic what they 
are, or a religion in which ignorance shali be 
the mother of devotion. 





From the Rocky Mountains.—A party of 
seveu men, from the mountains, beyond 
Bent’s Fort, arrived at St Louis, brought 
down about 300 packs of buffalo robes, and a 
few packs of furs. About one hundred and 
fifty miles out from the settlements, they met 
the first of the outward bound Santa Fe 
traders, and from there in they passed a great 
many other wagons and parties of traders, 
An express had been sent out to all the tra- 
ders, communicating the intelligence first re- 
ceived here, on the critical position of Gen. 
Taylor and his camp. The intelligence cree 
ated considerable alarm, and they were ex- 
pecting an order from Col. Kearney, either 
to return cr to stop and wait for a convoy. 
In the mean time they intend to move slowly 
and cautiously on. ‘he parties of Messrs. 
Doane & Co., and Mr. Coiburn were in ad- 
vance. They would not cross the Arkansas, 
until tney had received more favorable intel- 
ligence. 





IOWA. 
From Rev. J. J. Hill, Jacksonville, Clay- 


lon Co. 


I have recently taken a ride on horseback 
into the Indian country. I visited a mission- 
ary station among the Winnebagves which is 
about fifty-five miles from this place in a 
north-westerly direction. I[ passed through 
‘Sodom and Gomorrah,” situated about three 
miles apart, and very near the line of the 
‘+ Neutral Ground.’ ‘hese places are noied 
for wickeduess, especially for selling whiskey 
to the Indians. There are two estabiish- 
ments, as near to the line as they could get 
them, where several while men are engaged 
in this vile traffic. From these degrading 
and destructive shops, you may see the 
“whiskey trails’ of the Indians leading olf 
totheir encampments in almost every direc- 
tion. For the last twenty-five miles, | rode 
without seeing any house, or human being. 

There is a church at the Mission, ealled 
“ The Church in the Wilderness.”’ Its creed 
contains only the fundamental and essential 
articles of faith, and the church consists of 
professors of religion of all evangelical de- 
nominations. I preached three times on the 
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Sabbath and a part of my auditors were In- 
dian scholars. I visited the school connected 
with the mission, and the Indian children re- 
cited their lessons very promptly and ccr- 
rectly. ‘Thev are very fond of geography and 
drawing, and they appear to learn as easy 
and as fast as white children. But what is 
most discouraging about it is, that they are 
very irregular in their attendance, and when 
they grow up they return to their former 
habits, and the last state seems to be worse 
than the first. There are three departments 
in the school, one for boys, one for girls, and 
a sewing-room. The schoo! has five teach- 
ers and from forty to eighty scholars. There 
are an agent, interpreter, and several mechan- 
ics and farmers connected with the agency. 
They have a large farm, and the agent in- 
tends to teach the Indians to work on the 
farm and their wives to spin and weave, 





The Pilgrims vs. the Spaniards. 


“The territory of the United States is said 
to amount to about one-tenth, or at the ut- 
most, to one-eighth of tbat colonized by 
Spain on the American continent. Yet in all 
the vast region conquered by Cortes and Piz- 
arro, there are considerably less than two mil- 
lions of people of European blood, so that 
they scarcely exceed in number the popula- 
ticn acquired in about half a century in Ohio, 
and fal! far short of it in wealth and civili- 
zation.” —[ Lyell’s Travel’s in N. America. 


What an illustration do these facts afford 
of the comparative value of Protestantism 
and Romanism, as elements of civilization !— 
Home Missionary. 





A Geologist at Fault.—Professor Buckland 
has had forsome time in his possession the 
bones of an animal discovered in a cave. 
He believes them to be those of the hyena; 
but not being quite certain on the point, as 
we must presume, he bespoke the skeleton of 
an old hyena, now in the Surrey Zovlogical 
Gardens, and which beeame the property of 
Mr. Cross more than 36 years ago, in order 
that he may compare his bones with those 
found in the cave. ‘The professor called at 
the gardens some short time since to inquire 
after this subject: he found him alive and 
healthy. ‘* He may survive myself,”’ said the 
professor, and thus it may be, that a great 
geological theory is kept in suspense by the 
perverse vitality of an old alin 


— —- — 


The Presidents of the United States.—It 1s 
a circumstance worthy of note, that three of 
the Presidents of the United States—Jackson, 
Monroe, and Polk—have sprung from the 
same race, the Scottish colonists of the north 
of Ireland. Washington, Jefferson, Madison 
and the Adamses were all of Euglish descent. 
Van Buren has been the ovly descendant of 
Dutch colonists who hus attained the highest 
honors in the Union. 
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THE WCEAN, 


A solitude, the more solemn and awful than 
that of the mountains, forests or deserts, pene- 
trates the soul with a spirit of devution. 
Every agitation produces new beauty or new 
wonder. ‘The miracles of the firmament are 
reflected in every wave, in the unceasing 
restiessness of which we recognize the ever 
marching progress of time ; and, as the waves 
gradually accumulate at a distance, seeming 
to collect their strength in their approach to 
the shore, and fall on the beach in the form 
of a semi-circular cascade, contemplation 
seems to have the power of producing am- 
brosial slumbers, and silently whispering to 
the imagination, that the soul is of etherial 
origin, and of eternal duration ; we seem, for 
a moment, to be (like Enoch) in the road of 
translation to heaven. Many are the para- 
graphs in the sacred writings descriptive of 
the ocean. In the Apocalypse, how sublime 
are those passages where an angel is repre- 
sented standing with one foot on the sea and 
the other on the land, with his band sturetch- 
ing to heaven; when at the sound of a trume- 
pet, a burning mountain falls into the sea; a 
third part of which becomes an ocean of blood. 
Equally sublime is the passage, where 
Joon represents himself as beholding a new 
ear h, anda new heaven, with the sea fading 
from existence. In the ocean we contem- 
plate a Being capable of measuring all its 
waters “in the hollow of his hand ;” and 
who seems to our finite imagination, to have 
exercised in forming it, the greatest possible 
exertion of omnipotence. Philosophy itself 
acknowledges, iv its contemplation, all the 
tire and enthusiasm of poetry. In man, and 
in the workings of man, we observe no per- 
manent order. The laws of nature, on the 
contrary, are forever the same ; operating with 
equal cons‘aney, whether in the Arctic, the 
Adantic or the Indian, the Antarctic or the 
Pacitic. 

When the waves swell with the storms, 
the sky darkens with clouds, and rocks re- 
verberate Ull echo weartes in repeating their 
sounds; how vast Is the conception of a pow- 
er alone capable of commardiug obedience to 
his mandaie, 


‘* Silence ye troubled waves; and thou deep, peace !"’ 
Sa.d the oumnitic word—* your discord cease.” 


liushed to repose, a calm and sedate ma- 
jesty glides, as it were, upon the azure; and 
the spirit of the Eternal seems to ‘move upon 
the waters.’—Bucke. 


TRAINING UP CHILDREN, 
It isa matter of fact business to live in 
this world, ary way you can do it. The 
wants of the body make imperative demands 





ou the efforts and labors of somebody lo sup- 


ply its indispensable necessities. No one 


whatever may be his birch, his condition, or 
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to claim exemption from some degree of toil 
and effort to supply his own wants. Itis a 
law of the Creator that man shall toil, and 
earn his bread by the sweat of his brow. And 
parents do their children an incalculable 
wrong, both to body and soul, when they 
train them up in idleness and inaction. They 
will be almost certain, one day, to reap the 
fruit of such wrong training. It is far better, 
both for the body and the soul of any healthy 
child, to rain it up to habits of industry and 
economy. 


There is no greater defect in educating 
children than neglecting to accustom them to 


work. It is an evil that attaches mostly to 
large towns and cities. Children suffer much 
forit. The parent never considers whether 


the child’s work is necessary or not to the 
ehild. Nothing 1s more uncertain than their 
future independence and comfort—very much 
depend on being accustomed to work—accus- 
tomed to provide for the thousand constantly 
recurring Wants that nature entails on us. 


If this were not so, stiil it preserves them 
from bad habits: it secures their health; it 
sirengthens both the mind and the body ; ep- 
ables them better to bear the confinement of 
the pent up school room; and it tends more 
than any thing else tofgive them just and 
proper views of life. 

Itis too often the case that children, pro- 
vided they spend half a dozen hours of the 
day at schuol, are permitted to spend the rest 
as they please. Thus they grow up in the 
world, without any knowledge ofits toils and 
cares ; they view it through a false medium ; 
they cannot appreciate the favors you bestow, , 
as they do not know the toils they cost; their 
bodies and minds are enervated, and they 
are exposed to whatever vicious associations 
are Within their reach. 

The daughter, probably, becomes that piti- 
able, helpless object, a novel-reading girl._— 
The son, if he surmounts the consequences of 
your neglect, dues it probably afier his plans 
and ~tation for life are fixed, and when know- 
ledge, for one of its important objects, comes 
alas! tuo late. 


No man or woman is properly educated if 
not accusiomed to uselul labor. Whatever 
accomplishments they possess, whatever their 
mental training, a deduction must be made 
for ignorance of that important chapter of the 
world’s great book.— Western paper. 
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Do speak English.—A medical witness in 
the Crown Court at York, England, stated 
that the prosecutor had sustained a compound 
fracture of the lower jaw, and the bone was 
much comminuted. TheJudge—You mean 
broken in small pieces. Witness—Yes, my 
lord. Several teeth were detached. The 
Judge—By which you mean the teeth were 
knocked out. Witness—Yes, my lord. The 
Judge then told the witness that he had bet- 
ter use plain language, intimating, very pro- 
perly, that medical men as well as others, 
ought to give theirtestimouy in intelligible 
terms—in fact, that they were to speak Eng- 
lish.— York Herald. 





Naworth Castle.—This relic of the “ olden 
times” is to be rapidly restored to even more 
than its original grandeur. Fifty workmen 
are employed at present, and the interior of 
the roof of the hall, which is just completed, 
presents an imposing appearance. It is form- 
ed of oak, richly panelled; the height is 30 
feet. The dining room, which before the 
fire, was separated by a wooden partition 
from the hall, is now added to it, which makes 
the entire length 96 feet. ‘The noble proprie- 
tor has decided upon building a new tower, 
and restoring the ancient entrance on the 
west side of thecastle, which was discovered 
after the fire, and which is said to have been 
walled up by ‘Belted Will” in the reign of 
Jamesl. ‘There were special trains to Na- 
worth and Gilsland on Monday last, when 
numbers availed themselves of the oppor- 
(unity of inspecting ‘ the battled towers, the 
donjon keep,” &c. —Waztehaven Herald. 





The Maronites.—According to De Lamar- 
tine, the Maronites take their name from a 
hermit named Marron, who lived about the 
year 400; he resided in the desert; and his 
disciples having spread themselves over the 
different regions of Syria, built several monas- 
teries, the chief of which stood in the vicinity 
of Apamea, on the fertile banks of the Oron- 
tes. All the Syrian Christians who were not 
then infected with the heresy of the Mono- 
thelites, took refuge in these monasteries, and 
from this circumstance received the name of 
Maronites. Volney, who lived several months 
among them, has collected the best infor- 
mation as to their origin ; itis nearly simi- 
lar to what [ myself drew from local tradi- 
tions. Whatever it may have been, the 
Maronites form at present a tribe governed by 
the purest theocracy which has resisted the 
effects of time—a theocracy which, perpeiu- 
ally menaced by the tyranny of the Mahome 
medans, has been forced into moderation, and 
served to propagate principles of civil liberty, 
which are ripe for development amongst this 
people. The tribe, which, according to Vol- 
ney, was in 1784, composed of 120,000 souis, 
at present reckons more than 200,000, and is 
increasing every day. Its territory compre- 
hends 150 square leagues ; butit has no cer- 
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tain limits, for it extends over the sides of 
Lebanon, or into the valleysand plains which 
surround it, in proportion as the increased 
peegiesien found new villages. The town of 

arkla, at the mouth of the valley of Bkaa, 
towards Balbek, which twenty years ago 
had not above 1000 or 1200 inhabitants, cun- 
tains now 10,000 or 12,000, and is likely to 
augment.—London News. 





Burning Glasses Extraordinary.—A draper 
of Aber anny, England, lately, on going to 
his couuting-house was surprised at smoke 
arising from a bale of shawls, of first-rate 
quality, which had just arrived. ‘The sky- 
lightof the room is composed of panes of 
glass, the centre of some uf which present that 
protuberances, technically denominated “bull’s 
eyes ;” these torming a focus, concentrated 
the rays of the sun, and the consequence was, 
that a large and unseemly hole was burned 
through the pile of shawls, whereby con- 
siderable damage was sustained ; fortunately 
the goods were insured.—Monmouth Merlin. 





JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 
From the Richmond Whig. 
SIGNS UF THE TIMES. 

There is something remarkable in this 
season fromthe fact, that during the last 
week the bees have begun to swarm. On 
the 13th, 15th and 18th of April, there were 
10 to 15 swarms of Bees came forth, in 
and nearthe city of Richmond. The old 
women say it is a sign of an early spring, 
and abundant crops—others Say it is an in- 
dication of much trouble and war between 
nations. 

Can the Philosopher or the Naturalist 
tell us the cause, as the middle of May 
is the usual time for bees to swarm ? 

QUERY. 

To this query presented to the Whig, a 
writer in the Herald, offers Dr. Gard- 
ners Farmer’s Dictionary, the following: 

ANSWER. 

Assoon as the fiowers begin to expand, 
the laborers and queen bee are aroused 
from the lethargy of winter, and recom- 
mence the labors of the hive. The queen 
lays about 50 eggs per day for six or eight 
weeks; these are all neutres. Having 
finished this deposite, she then lays the eges 
for drones, and lastly those for queens. At 
this season she produces but one egg per 
day ; the number ofqueen eggs varies from 
three to twenty ; they are deposited in large 
conical cells, called royal cells. The work- 
ing community in the mean time introduce 
food into each cell, taking care to furnish 
the future queens with regal fare, ditferent 
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from that of the neuters. In three days the 
eggs are hatched and produce a worm, 
which feeds upon the bee-bread stored in its 
cell, and at the end ofa few days spins itself 
a web, and enters upon a series of trans- 
formations, ending in twenty-one days from 
the deposite of the egg, in the production of 
a young bee, this eats its way through the 
propolis that closes its cell, and is nourished 
by the nursing bees, until it is strong enough 
to enter on the labors of the hive. In due 
time the queen eggs are converted into 
bees. As soonas the old queen perceives 
evidence of this, she becomes uneasy and 
cummunicates her apprehensions to the 
peuters, many of whom share in her anxt- 
ety ; thus she collects many faithful follow- 
ers, and leaves the hive, carrying off the 
first swarm, which is always led by the old 
queen. 


The first young queen now comes forth, 
and quickly discovers the cells of her sis- 
ters, which she attempts to destroy, but 1s 
hindered by the bees; whereon she now 
runs to and fro among the hive, and suc- 
ceeds in carrying off another swarm. Af. 
ter this, the next queen usually succeeds in 
destroying her rivals, and remains in the 
old hive. , 

The first swarm may be’known by the pre- 
sence of drones in June, sooner or later, ac- 
cording to the season.” | 

The foregoing facts of natural history 
show that the early swarming of bees, fore- 
bodes neither abundance nor famine, neither 
war nor pestilence, but is controlled by the 
mean temperature of the winter and spring, 
in connection with the amount of nourish- 
ment afforded the bees, as well as the cold 
or warm location of the hive. 

A Youne NATURALIST. 





PEACE ABROAD. 
The Rev. J.J. Weitbrecht, writes in his 
most enteresting account of “ Missions in 


Bengal,” 


‘In Calcuttd, there are above twenty 
missionaries in connexion with different de- 
nominations; I believe | may confidently 
say, there isno jealousy or strife among 
those brethren. ‘The field of labor is large 
enough for all, and if fifty more were to 
join them this year, they would find enough 
to engage their whole strength. Every 
missionary there appears to be impressed 
with the fact that the kingdom of our bles. 
sed Redeemer is to be advanced, that a 
mighty and common foe is to be conquered, 
and that the victory can only be achieved 
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by united effort. While the Episcopalian, 
the Scottish Presbyterian, the Congrega- 
tionalist and Baptist, has each his own view 
of outward Church government, the union 
of spirit is not disturb thereby. The 
missionaries assemble ,once a month in 
brotherly fellowship at table, and for united 
prayer ; they communicate to each other 
their past experience, and strengthen each 
other’s hands by frienaly consultation, and 
mutual interchange of kind feeling. It 
sometimes happens that missionaries from 
distant stations are also present at these 
meetings. It was a delightful sight, a few 
days before 1 embarked for England, thus 
to see twenty-eight missionaries assembled 


round one table in a spirit of brotherly 
love.” 


Gold Printed Muslins.—Amongst the nu- 
merous successes in the decorative art with 
which the year 1845 has been signalized, 
‘“* we must notice,’’ saysan English Jouroal, 
‘‘a very beautiful muslin fabric, for curtains, 
printed in gold by a galvanic process and 
patented by Messrs. Vale & Co., of Manches- 
ter. This new system of gold printing is in- 
tended to supercede the more expensive 
mode of embroidering fabrics with gold and 
silver for window curtains and other drapery. 
It is peculiarly adapted for long drawing- 
room curtains. The designs are chaste and 
classical ; the brilliancy of the gold printing 
is rather heightened-than impaired by wash- 


ing, so that the fabric is as economical as it 
is elegant.” 


This style of curtain muslin of course has 
been designed to be in keeping with the rage 
for gilded mouldings as cornices for rooms, 
and elaborate oruamental mirror frames 
which are now so fashionable. The gor- 
gevus takes the place of the chaste and taste- 


ful, and nothing is more apt to degenerate 
into the tinsel. 





Our ingenious townsman, Mr. A. Girard, 
has invented an instrument for which he will 
take out a pattern, and which he denomi- 
nates ‘* Gerard’s Horizontal Inclined and 
Plumb Level—an instrument of six inches to 
six feet in length, composed of a rule or pole 
and common square, attached to whichis a 
moving piece secured by a hinge forming a 
radius moving on a quarter circle graduated 
from one to ninety degrees. The movin 

lece has a spirit level inits centre, and wit 
it the level of any inclined plane can be in- 
stantly and accurately pointed out. Some of 
the instruments have affixed to them a no- 
nious or vernier, giving the sixth part of a de- 
gree in cases requiring great accuracy. 

The instrument will be of great utility to 
architects, engineers, bricklayers and carpen- 
ters in horizontal or plumb work, and of pe- 
culiar convenience and advantage in all kinds 
of inclined work.—Modile Register. 
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From the Germantown Telegrapit. 
TO MY LITTLE SISTER. 
BY JOHN C. LONGSTRETH. 


Far, far beneath the Indian wave, 
Shut up in darksome home, 
Lies the pure pearl; ull the diver bold, 
To seek for wealth has come. 
He draws it forth from its hiding place, 
In the depths of the mighty sea, 
And joyous he shows to the clear blue sky, 
This emblem of purity. 


The modest violet, ’mid the grass, 
Doth oft times bloom unseen, 

And when it dies, it leaves no trace, 
W here beauty once had been. 

But if perchance a passer by, 
Seeking, would know its worth, 

He picks it up from its lowly bed, 
Upon its mother earth. 


Such is the fate ot the gifted mind. 
Sister ! may it be thine; 

Tho’ like the pearl that is oft times hid 
Beneath the ocean’s brine ; 

And modest as the violet; 
Still, when its worth is known, 

Tis an ornament more lovely far, 
Than India’s precious stone. 


Seneath the surface flows a rill, 
Unknown tc mortal eyes, 

That never from its covered bed, 
With its silvery waves doth rise. 

But the spreading rocts of the mighty oak 
This rivulet have found, 

And nourished by the stream, it grows 
Erect, with ieaflets crowned. 


Still Howing on, the little riil, 
Over the verdant plain, 
New beauty spreads; the desert bids, 
With Howers to bloom again. 
Thus pity ever plans and acts, 
Humbly it does its part ; 
Then, Sister, be thy greatest prize, 
A kind and tender Heart! 





For the American Penny Magazine. 
ENIGMA No. 9. 
i am coinposed of 24 letters. 
My 5, 24,7, 9, 13, 7, isa dealer in silks. 
My 7, 8, 9, 2, is what many people strive 
to get. : 
My 12, 13, 7, 7, 16,is cider made of pears. 
My 2, 4, 1, is worn by a great many peo- 
ple. 
My 5, 8, 9, 2, 3, means to be secret. 
My 4, 14, 16, means every. 
My S, 7,7, 8, 1,20, means faults made in 
printing. 
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My 17, 10, 12, is a delineation of lands and 
seas. 


My 17, 20, 22, 21, 24, means Indian wheat. 

My 2, 8, 16, is a very useful article for the 
face in winter. 

My 11, 18, 15,9, 16, is a girl’s name. 

My 19, 20, 7, 22, 241, is a gun. 

My 1, 21, 3, isa metal. 

My whole isa very useful and entertaining 
paper in the city of New York. 

From a subscriber. 
5. G. C. 
College Point, June 12. 

More punctually.—Our magazines, we 
hope, will hereafter be received more punc- 
tually than for some time past. We have 
just been informed of a practice in the post 
office here, in consequence of which they 
have ofien been kept back after they were 
received. 


Egyptian Beans and Wheat.—-A few 
graius of each, if planted, (the latter in the 
autumn and kept over the winter,) may 
furnish seed for future years. See again the 
description of them in No. 16 of this Maga- 
zine, page 244, 





Cruel.—A man by the name of Wiiliam 
Kent was, on Friday, arrested, for shooting 
pigeons on the Battery. He was taken be- 
fore Justice Drinker, and discharged. It 
would furnish this city sportsmar a bit of 
variety to turn his attention to angling for 
gold fish in a glass bottle. 


ihc AMERICAN PENNY MAGAZINE 
AND FAMILY NBWSPAPER, 
1 uumerous Engravings 
Edited by Theodore Dwight, Jr. 
Is published Weekly, at Lie ollice of the New York 
Express, No. 112 Broudway, at 3 cents a number, (16 


pages iarge velavo,) or, to subseribers receiving it by 
mati, aud paying in advance, $1 a year, 

6 sets tor $5 

Back numbers can be supplied. 

Posimasiers are authorized to remit money. 

Enclo-e a One Doilar Bil, without payment of pos- 
lage, aud the work will be seuttor the year. 


* The mformation contained in this work is worth 
more than silver.’—JV. Y. Observer. 


“It should be iu every family in the country.”’— 
N. Y. Baptist Recorder. 


~The New York Methodist Advocate speaks of it in 
Similarterms, Aiso many other papers. 

Editors of newspapers publishing this ad- 
verusement for 3 months, will be furnished 
with the work for ove year. 
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